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Wuen WE ReEacueEp THE House THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION DAWNED ON ME” 


Locked Out 


The Way of a Woman With a Man 
By A. L. Craps 


Illustrated by La 


™ URRY UP,” my wife’s voice came over the 
phone, “‘I want you to come right on over 
to Nord & Saylor’s; I'll meet you at the 
entrance. I’ve found the dearest gown 
youever saw. It’s a Nile-green taffeta, and 
it is made up from a real Paquin model, and it is such a 
beauty that it is likely to be taken at any minute, and 
do hurry!” 

“But, I am very busy this afternoon 

“And the silver embroidery is a perfect darling— 
oh, I simply adore it.” 

**T’ll just have to work,” I insisted. 

“And the surplice bodice! It is just what I’ve al- 
ways dreamed of.” 

“If you like it, dear, why, just go ahead and buy it. 
I’m very busy.” 

“And I know there are ever so many people who 
would buy it the minute they set eyes on it. Now, 
hurry!” 

And she hung up the receiver! 





RENCE FELLOWS 


It seemed that her haste vanished when the gown 
had been handed over to her for our mutual inspection. 
There was no longer danger of intervention by other 
seekers after Nile-green gowns of Paquin lineage. 

Three hours later, we emerged from Nord & Say- 
lor’s. I was tired and worn; she, flushed and triumph- 
ant—the Nile-green gown would follow by special 
messenger. 

Then, she thought of something: “‘Oh, I don’t know 
what we will do,” she said, all a-tremble, “‘ we are locked 
out at home.” 

“Locked out?”’ 

“Yes, I saw Nord & Saylor’s advertisement in the 
morning paper, and I left in such a hurry that I did not 
think of the key until after I had shut the door. Don’t 
you think that silver embroidery is exquisite? I wonder 
if that color will be good for the hot summer months.” 

**T don’t know,” I replied, “but pending the arrival 
of the hot summer months I prefer to spend at least a 
part of the time indoors.” : 
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At Tuts Juncrure Mrs. Lane RETURNED WITH AN AssORTMENT OF Keys 


“Oh, I know,” she said, brightly, “we will go to the 
Benton’s reception, after all. I shall call Mrs. Benton 
up this evening, and cancel our note of regrets. You'll 
be proud of me in my new gown, won’t you, dear?” 

When we reached the house, the gravity of the situa- 
tion dawned upon me. Apparently, every entrance was 
effectually closed. There had been some burglaries in 
our neighborhood, and I had cautioned my wife to see 
that every window was securely fastened. It seemed 
that with characteristic feminine perversity she had 
followed instructions. I made a round of the house, 
carefully trying every door and window, but all at- 
tempts met with failure. 

‘Please hurry, dear,” begged my wife, “they prom- 
ised to have that gown here by five. I do hope it won’t 
be all mussed up. Taffeta 


yet. I just know it ought to be here. If it doesn’t come 
before long I’ll call them up about it.” 

“Say,” I yelled savagely, “get a rope, and rig it up 
so that I can get out of here, and if you ever lock that 
basement door again, I’II—I’II——”’ Unable to con- 
ceive of punishment commensurate with the crime, 
I waived completion of the threat. 

A clothes-line was convenient in the back yard, and 
presently I was again a prisoner on the outside. 

“We must get in some way,” insisted my wife, “I 
can’t receive that gown out here. Why can’t you go 
next door and borrow some keys?” 

“I'd stay out the rest of my life first. Who locked 
that door anyhow, I’d like to know?” 

Without condescending to an answer, she shaded her 

eyes with her hand and looked 





crushes so easily.” 

“Say, you go over next door 
and borrow some keys,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Me?” she inquired cut- 
tingly, “‘I shall do nothing of the 
kind. We've been here two 
months, and that woman hasn’t 
called yet.” 

I made another round of the 
building, and, to my great joy, 
found that one of the iron grat- 
ings to the basement was loose. 
With eager hands, I pried it 
open. It was ten feet to the floor 
below, but I crawled through and 
let myself drop. I quickly recov- 
ered from the fall and ran up the 
stairs that led to the kitchen. It Hi, O 
felt good to be in the house again. [E 
My exultation was short-lived. 

The kitchen door was locked hard A \ 
and fast. When I descended to 





expectantly down the street. 
Just then, a lady ran up our walk. 
It was the mistress of the home 
next door. 

“Why, howdyedo, Mrs. 
Blank,” she said; “when I saw 
you out here|it reminded me 
that I hadn’t called on you. 
How do you like this neighbor- 
hood?” 

**Just lovely,” cooed my wife, 
“it’s so quiet and homelike. I 
have just come from down-town. 
Did you ever shop at Nord and 
Saylor’s?” 

“Yes, indeed; I bought the 
cunningest taupe Georgette 
blouse there, the other day. It 
has the most stunning embroid- 
ered motifs and bias folds of pur- 
ple velvet : 

“IT must see it. I know it 
must beadear. I bought a gown 











the basement, I found that my 
problem had been reversed. How 
to get out was now the question. To all appearances, 
that basement was a veritable dungeon keep. Behind 
the furnace, I discovered the remains of a decrepit step- 
ladder which had been consigned for use as kindling. 
With great care, I stationed it under the aperture 
through which I had entered, and started to climb to 
freedom. As I was reaching for my goal, a creak sounded 
from somewhere within the works of that ladder, imme- 
diately following which I fell several thousand feet, 
buffeted throughout the descent by the propeller of an 
aeroplane which seemed to be chasing me down. When 
consciousness got back on the job, I was lying on my 
neck with my head fitted snugly between the rungs of 
the ladder, one leg trellised among the woodwork of the 
wreck, and the other ranging up the wall. 

“What is it, dear?” asked my wife from the grating. 
“IT thought I heard something. That gown hasn’t come 


“Say,” I YELLED SavaGeELy,“Get a Rope!” = 


re, to-day ” 

became desperate. 
“Madam,” I said, “‘we are locked out. Have you, by 
any chance, any keys which would assist us in entering 
our house and home?” 

She broke into a peal of laughter. “Oh, but it’s too 
funny for anything! Last week, I forgot to put the 
key out, and we couldn’t get in, and, oh, I think 
Ernest—Mr. Lane—finally had to climb down the 
chimney. It’s too bad; Ill go over and bring what 
keys we have.” 

While she was gone, we sat on the front porch in 
frigid silence. A pair of rude fellows passed along the 
street. They regarded us with evident surprise. 

*‘Ain’t them guys got sense enough tg go in out of 
the cold?” inquired one in perfectly audible tones. 

“I guess that’s one of these sanitariums,” replied 
the other; “that’s the way they act.” 

“T’m a little chilly,” sighed my wife; “hurry and 


























get in, dear. Don’t you think Mrs. 
Lane is nice?” 

“T think,” I said, “that unless I 
am inside of this house within five 
minutes, Vesuvius is due for a 
record eruption.” 

“Can you remember whether 
that bodice puckered any behind? 
I’m a little uneasy about it.” 

At this juncture, Mrs. Lane re- 
turned with an assortment of keys. 
I began at the front door, and tried 
each key on every door of the build- 
ing. Nota one budged in the slight- 
est. I returned to the front porch. 
The prophesied eruption was due. 

**T don’t buy many clothes,” my 
wife was saying, “‘but what I do get 
I like to be nice. If there isn’t any- 
thing wrong with this gown I 
bought to-day I probably won’t buy 
anything else for ever so long. I 
know Lee thought it cost too much, 
but he is the nicest husband, and 
didn’t say a word.” 

“Ernest — Mr. Lane—is so 
thoughtful about my clothes,” testi- 
fied our neighbor, “‘he always wants 
me to get whatever I like, but I 
hardly ever buy anything until after 
he sees it. I want him to be pleased, 
too. Why, when I bought my taupe 
waist he was awfully busy, but when 
I called him on the phone he locked 
his office and came right on down to 
the store.” 









Drawn by R. B. Futter 


SHE—You won’t mind if I knit while we dance, will you, George? 





. RBFULLER, 


I want to finish 


this sweater before you sail. 


“Why, so did Lee, and he was 
crazy about the gown the minute he 
saw it. It is really surprising how 
we like the same things.”” Here, my 
wife caught sight of me. “Why, 
Lee,” she questioned, 
“haven’t you got in 
yet? Dohurry; I know 
Mrs. Lane must be 




















Drawn by SANFoRD TousEY 


Mr. Sususs (to female conductor)—Pardon me, madam— 
where shall I go to match this satin for my wife? 





wee Sew 


freezing.” 
= Iclamped my teeth 
m down so hard that I 
severed a considerable 
area of my tongue 
from the mainland. 
With a blind fury 
welling up in my soul, 
I started around to 
interview those win- 
dows again. I found 
them standing pat. 
Then, I noticed a 
little window which I 
had overlooked before. 
It was about the size 
of a man’s body, and 
opened into the pantry. 
I gave a grunt that 
was expressive of both 
joy and general disgust 
when I discovered that 
the window was un- 
fastened. I opened it 





and wormed my way inside. Once in, 
I closed the window and locked it 
securely, and began to mentally 
rehearse the dressing-down that I 
would give my wife for neglecting to 
take the key, and for fastening all 
doors and windows but one, and— 
well, for a few other things. I had 
some feelings that demanded relief. 

I opened the front door. My 
wife was looking down the street. 

“Well?” I queried. “It hasn’t 
come yet—.” Her warning cry failed 
to reach me in time. I had uncon- 
sciously closed the door. We were 
again locked out! 

Then the Nile-green gown arrived! 

“Oh, I'll tell you,” gurgled Mrs. 
Lane, “you come on over to my 
house. It’s so nice and cozy, and we 
will look at your gown there.” 

My wife beamed her gratitude. 
“That’s just lovely of you.” She 
looked back as they tripped down 
the walk. “And, Lee, dear, call me 
just as soon as you get in.” 

The messenger boy cocked an 
eye at me. “Boss,” he croaked, 
“couldn’t I get in a minute to 
warm? I’m nearly froze.” 


“Son,” said I, “‘come on to the 
back yard with me, and we'll set the 
coal-shed on fire.” 
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Notion Counter 


By Dovctas MALtocnu 


O wonder the poet 
N who wrote “‘Beauti- 
ful Snow” concealed 

his identity. 

The government will 
soon float a loan, and so 
will our sidewalk. 

About the only way to “ “UY 
get there on time is to %G 
take a slow train. 

The ‘‘ business —_,, 2 
chances” that are adver- Drawn by H. B. McCreary 
tised are as nothing to 
those that are taken. 

One reason why the American people are just begin- 
ning to think is because first they had to do a whole lot 
of unthinking. 

Germany is far from licked, but it is also far from 
Paris. 

The Southern gentleman wants the ice in his glass 
not in his rivers. 

I envy the opera singer. In the other arts you have 
to be good, but in opera the management merely needs 
to say you are. 

When meat and potatoes are served for dinner, I 
know when we three shall meet again. 
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Drawn by Hamitton W1iLiiAMs 


Once it was the hatpin that unmanned us daily in the 
rapid transit Free-for-alls. 





Dependents, Mr. Duck? 
No—fiat feet. 


Many a woman whose 
husband doesn’t come 
home for supper thinks her 
husband doesn’t love her, 
when what he doesn’t love 
is hash. 

Unfortunately when a 
man sets out to right a 
great wrong the first thing 
he does is to write a book. 

They are still digging 
for the man who wanted a 
BM: good, old-fashioned winter. 
' I am going on a speak- 
ing tour through Texas in 
April, if I have good luck, 
and Texas hasn’t. 

On the Lake Shore Limited diner the other day 
there was a lady who was perfectly gowned. Then she 
began pulling soup toward herself with a spoon and the 
$175 worth of drygoods were all for naught. 

One advantage of the literary occupation is that one 
can work at it on trains, in hotel rooms," anywhere. 
That is also its great disadvantage. 

There is only one place I can think of where it 
probably hasn’t snowed this winter. 

It takes forty men to keep one aeroplane in action. 
It isn’t the first cost, it’s the upkeep. 

The stamp of character is the thrift stamp. 














SEMPER IDEM 


But that barbarity being howled down, Lo! the knitting 
needle sets us quivering once more. 


—~ 























Drawn by C. W. Anverson 


TurovucuH His Eves 
The Venus de Milo compared with her. 


One Experience of Newly 
Weds 
By H. W. Dee 


HE davenport is a_ long, 

wide, low-browed mass of 

quarter-sawed oak and imi- 
tation leather, designed for newly- 
weds and other ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced people. Its conception is 
reputed to have been the last: bitter 
act of a starving inventor who was 
violently determined to get even 
with the world. In his ravings he 
became obsessed with the notion 
that beds belong in parlors with 
wicker tables, tabourettes, piano- 
players, four dollar and _ ninety- 


eight cent vases and enthusiastic art 
glass reading lamps. Before he 
came to his senses again he had 
invented the davenport. 

When the average brace of newly- 
weds set about ‘to find out whether 
two can starve as cheaply as one, the 
first villain they meet is a bald- 
faced furniture man who wants to 
sell them the latest atrocity in trick 
beds. It is conservatively estimated 
that he does it in about ninety per 
cent. of the cases. With his winning 
ways and seduetive manner well to 
the front he shows them a davenport, 
seven by six by four, weighing 983 
pounds stripped. He makes them 
believe that by touching a spring 
cleverly concealed between its fifth 








and sixth vertebrae they can curl 
it up into a frail looking, artistic bit 
of parlor furniture. 

Of course they buy the thing. 
They know no better. To their 
cooing, love-clouded eyes, it looks as 
coy and lithe as a baby contortion- 
ist. If the furniture man had said 
that it would fly up in the garret and 
stay there until bedtime for two 
pokes at the same spring, they would 
have believed him just as readily. 
Then they have the beautiful thing 
carted home and hurled into the 
parlor through the bay window. 

After a few months, when they 
have saved .up enough money for 
a reliable four-legged bed, they sell 
their davenport to somebody they 
hate. 


Freedom 
Freedom is actually and abso- 
lutely a condition which will be en- 
joyed by the last surviving human 
being, provided he remains in good 
enough health and spirits to enjoy it. 


Ravelled Sleeve of Care 


Food experts say there isn’t much 
nourishment in a chicken. Bless ’em, 
how could there be—they are all 


hooverizing while they knit. 





Drawn by Frep Lewis 


Hre—l’ve been thinking of just nothing all day! 
Sue—Oh, take your mind off of yourself! 
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Drawn by Water De Maris 


Exemption OrriceEr—On what ground do you claim 


exemption? 


Conscript—Well, Cap, if I go to the front who is my 


divorced wife going to sue for alimony? 


The Diagnoses of a Doctor 
of Philosophy 


By Benyamin De Casseres 


OVE is the music of the blood. 
A woman’s memories are the 


Plutarch of many a Mere Man. 

Carry a smile in the side-pocket of 
your lips. 

The triangle was invented by Eu- 
clid, tested by Don Juan and brought 
to perfection by the scenario writers. 

Jealousy is a barking watchdog that 
warns thieves where treasures are. 

Delicacy—the lover who wouldn’t 
phone to his sweetheart because he 
wasn’t shaved. 

Women and children cry for the 
moon, but man goes ahead and har- 
nesses the sun. 


Inevitables 
By C. M. Grtmore 
EATHER comments. 
Unsolicited advice. 
Somniferous sermons. 
Poverty-stricken kinfolks. 
Gossiping neighbors. 
Lost umbrellas. 
Postscript in a lady’s letter. 
Stale jokes. 
Old maids. 
Bachelors. 
Slackers. 





Picking ’em Out 
By Strick_anp GILLILAN 


HE WENT to buy a postage stamp. The clerk put 
Sy out a sheet 
Containing hundreds of the things, all pink and white 
and neat. 
She looked them over quite a while, then, reaching toward 
the center 
With her lorgnette, she said: “That one.” None other 
would content her. 
Picking ’em out! 


She stood before a turning-stile at entrance to a store, 

And let the empty spots go ’round a dozen times or more. 

At last she saw a stall in which she thought she’d feel at ease, 

And sauntered through it to the street, as calmly as you 
please. Picking ’em out! 

She went where bargains great were shown. A thousand 
hankies lay 

Each like to each as e’er you saw two neighboring stalks 
of hay. 

She handled every one of them a score of times, and then 

Selected one just like the rest—this always-shopping hen. 

Picking ’em out! 


I met her husband, recently—he surely was a shock. 

He looked the final remnant of a badly-damaged stock. 

And as I sized the fellow up, I murmured low: “Great Scott! 

Here is conclusive evidence that sometimes she was not 
Picking ’em out!” 
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Drawn by BarkspaLte Rocers 


Hussy (Home on leave)—I don’t see why you have bills in so many different stores. 
Wirey—Why dearie, it makes the bills so much smaller. 
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The Human Form Divine 
By A. B. Booru 


RTISTS and people spend 
A whole lifetimes trying to 
prove to us that the human 
form is beautiful. They plaster the 
world with reproductions of the 
human face and figure, in a noble 
attempt to get us accustomed to 
them. But it is no use. We all 
know. 
The human form is practical—but 
not beautiful. It is interesting, as a 





Drawn by Marx FENDERSON 
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thresher is interesting, or a printing 
press, but it is not artistic. Take 
knees, for instance, or elbows. They 
are highly efficient but the esthetic 
soul sickens at their crass, un- 
adorned utility. Take the face, with 
its weird porte-cochere for sniffing air 
into the lungs, with its two mottled 
globes for seeing, with its restless 
inlet for food and outlet for conver- 
sation. How have we the colossal 
vanity to dream of beauty? 

The only really good-looking 
thing is nature, and deep down in 
our hearts we all admit it. When 
we want to flatter a woman we com- 
pare her to something in the earth 
or sea or sky: her cheek is like the 
rose, her grace is like the willow. 
But when we want to advertise a 
really good landscape we never com- 
pare it to a woman. Human du- 
plicity has its limit, and that is it. 





We’d like to be beautiful. 
We wish God had taken six 
days to us instead of doing 
the job late Saturday night 
when He was tired and 
nervous and didn’t caremuch 
how we came out as long as 
when we were wound up we 
ran. But we might as well 
accept the situation and 
make the best of it. When 
we want to see some real 
beauty, we have to go out- 
doors. 


Naughty, Naughty ! 
A’ army officer was pur- 


chasing a sweater ata de- 
partment store, when a very 
kindly woman walked up and 
addressed the clerk. 

“Don’t allow the soldier to 
pay for that. Just wrap it up 
and charge it to me.” 

“T thank you,” said the 
officer, ‘‘but I am sorry I 
cannot allow you todothat!”’ 

The lady’s eyes spied his 
leather puttees and _ she 
realized that he was an 
officer. With considerable embar- 
rassment, she said: 
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Drawn by Hat Burrows 


McWuirter—My Aunt in America sent me a 
fine woolen union suit, but I can’t wear it any- 
where except ’round me neck! 


“I beg your pardon, sir. I forgot 


to look at your legs.” 
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FATHER 








—By Jove! Henrietta, I wonder how much longer this war is going to last? 


Bossie—lf ye can wait till tomorrow, Papa, I’ll ask teacher. 


Hansel and Grethel—7/ Drscovery 


An Abbreviation of a Famous Tale, Showing How the Late Mr. Grimm Insidiously 
Preached Prussianism to the Young 


By Kennetu L. RoBerts 


NCE upon a time there 
dwelt a poor wood-cutter 
who possessed so little 
money thatif automobiles 
had sold for fifty cents, he 

would have been unable to purchase 
an inner-tube. He was also the possessor of a wife and 
two children, Hansel and Grethel by name. One day 
it occurred to the wife, who was a prolific thinker, that if 
they should take the children into the woods and lose 
them, there would be two less mouths to feed, so that 
their expenses would be materially reduced. Procuring a 
piece of paper and a pencil, she drew diagrams which 
convinced her skeptical husband that her contention 
was correct. He immediately led Hinsel and Grethel to 
the deepest portion of the woods and lost them with 
great vigor and thoroughness. 


The unhesitating 
sacrifice of the 
weaker for the 
benefit of the 
stronger. 


Total disregard ‘The two children wandered through 
of invaders for the woods for three days, eating 
property rights. freely of roots and berries, and hoping 

industriously that neither of them 
would try to devour any poison-ivy roots by acci- 
dent. At the end of the third day they came to a small 
house built of bread, with a roof of chocolate frosted 
cake and windows of clear sugar. “Oh, boy!” exclaimed 
Grethel, pulling off several square yards of roof and 
biting into it without stopping to enquire to whom the 
house belonged. As for Hinsel, he said nothing, but 
kicked out two window-panes and gobbled them up in his 
noisy German way. 


Suddenly the door opened and a very 
old woman, supporting herself on 
crutches, emerged and took Hansel 
and Grethel firmly by the ear. She 
was an old witch with red eyes and a taste for human 
flesh au Bechamel. Hinsel she decided to eat at once; 
so she threw him into the hen-house,and ordered Grethel 
to start a fire in the kitchen stove and clean out the 
frying-pan. When this was done, she commanded 
Grethel to crawl into the oven and test its tempera- 
ture. Grethel, however, was nobody’s fool. She ac- 
cordingly feigned ignorance of the proper method of 
procedure, and begged the witch to show her what she 
meant. When the witch opened the oven door and 
stooped before it, Grethel gave her a swift kick which 
drove her neatly into the oven. She then slammed 
the door and allowed the old witch to bake to a crisp. 


Any outrage ex- 
cused by mil- 
wary necessity. 


Grethel immediately released 
Hinsel, and they searched the 
witch’s home, discovering vast 
quantities of pearls and jewels. 
crimes may be for- “These are better than a poke 
gotten if the pocket in’ the eye with a _ pointed 
has benefited by stick,” said Hinsel; and he 
them. filled his pockets with them. 

Grethel also filled her pinafore; 
and they ran away laughing. Soon, by great good luck, 
they arrived at their home. Their mother was dead, but 
their father was alive and unhappy without them. 
When his children emptied their pockets of jewels, he 


Looting 1s permtis- 
sible; and the loot 
may be enjoyed with- 
outa qualm. All 
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realized that all anxiety was at an end, and that they 


Botu: Lucky Dog! 


could have eggs three times a day if they so desired. 
So they lived happily forever after, secure in the knowl- MBs. BROWN weighs over two hundred and fifty. 


edge that if they ever needed money again, they would 
only have to murder an old witch and steal her jewels. 


An Ominous Outlook 
By Tom P. Morcan 


““T DON’T reckon there is 

any show for poor Padgett 
Plunk,” sorrowfully said Mr. 
Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. ‘“‘He has been 
punying around for quite a 
spell, and now he’s down flat. 
The doctor came out to his 
house a while ago to operate 
on him, and brung another 
doctor along to hold his 
coat. And a third doctor 
that was passing by found 
out what was coming off and 
jined in to help if they 
wasn’t able for him. That’s 
the way with them durn’ 
doctors; they never fight 
fair!” 
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Drawn by R. B. Futter 


German Scout (who has lost his way)—Ach, Gott! 
3ack safe at last. 


A Trade Term 


Not long ago she went into a store to purchase 
After telling the sales girl what she wanted, 


she saw her walk over to a 
speaking tube. To Mrs. 
Brown’s chagrin, this is what 
she heard: 

“Say, Maizie, send down 
one jumbo!” 


Satisfied 
By Frank Epwarps 
EANETTE and I decided we 
Would lead the simple life, 
With joy renounce society, 
Give up the useless strife. 
A chicken farm would be the thing, 
With small fruit on the side! 
Bright flowers to bloom, and birds to 
sing,— 
And there in peace abide. 
We bought a place, the diewas cast,— 
But paste this in your hat!— 
Since that glad day a year has 
passed, 
And we’re back in a flat. 

















The Nightmares of a Pacifist—No. 4 


AVING been snubbed by his loyal American friends for declaring that he “couldn’t see his 
way” to subscribing for Third Liberty Loan bonds, Willie Bonehead dreams that he is com- 
pelled to carry the Statue of Liberty through interminable miles of the Black Forest, in Ger- 

many, or be shot at dawn by the Kaiser. The next day, with the nightmare still vivid in his memory, 
he bought bonds with the money he had salted down for “‘a good time” at Newport next Summer. 
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** AND THE FLOWERS WERE FROM CHARLEY.” 


A Flame Rekindled 


By J. A. WatprRon 


Illustrated by LAWRENCE FELLOws 


66 -W-U-H!” It was a yawn. If any one but 
Janet, the maid, had viewed its source— 
a pretty woman in bed—it would not have 
sounded disagreeable. Yet the lady in bed 
was vexed. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Janet, that I was to sleep until 
nine o’clock?” 

“Yes’m. But it’s now nine-thirty.” 

**A-w-u-h! Impossible!” 

** And here is a box of flowers, ma’am.” 

The telephone bell rang. 

Mrs. Rouland leaped from bed to answer the call. 
“Yes,” she responded. ‘‘Good morning, Charley! .. . 
Have luncheon with you at the Ritz? Why, I don’t 
know. Perhaps. I must! Very well. One-thirty, 
then. But aren’t you seeing too much of me?... 
You flatterer! . Yes. The flowers are lovely! Well, 
till then!” 

And the flowers were from Charley. She took the 
box from Janet, tore it open, and buried her face in 
their fragrant beauty. ‘‘What a dear boy he is!” she 
murmured. ‘“‘But remember this, Janet: You must 
not wake me hereafter, unless the house is on fire, or 
I give you special orders. I must have my sleep!” 

Mrs. Rouland rolled up to the Ritz in her limousine 


at 1.45. Charley, a fine-looking chap in khaki, had 
scanned the interior of the hotel for her and was wait- 
ing at the entrance. He was naturally impatient, but 
presented a gracious outside as he squired her in with 
a hand on her arm. 

Not so long ago Charley had asked her to marry 
him, because he imagined she was as fond of him as 
he was of her. He had most of the gifts and graces 
that attract a young woman, as well as a name that 
gave him social prestige. But he had comparatively 
little money. And she had little. 

Then Rouland, a man of middle age, came along. 
Rouland had made his pile, and was still industriously 
adding to it. He had great cattle interests in the West, 
and felt it necessary now and then to look after them. 
He was in the West now. 

Charley, after mourning a while, anticipated the 
draft and became a soldier. He was on a furlough, 
has been welcomed by Mrs. Rouland, and, as far as 
he was concerned, the flame had been rekindled. 

And what was her attitude? Well, there had been 
a pronounced sentiment in the old days. If Charley 
had then possessed what Rouland possessed, it would 
have been different. This thought occurred to her. 
Yet thus far it was all in the air. Charley had fasci- 





nated on his merits. And there was the charm of 
khaki, which seems to transcend all the appeal of the 
gilt and color of the soldier of older days. And the 
psychology of war itself must not be forgotten 
certain danger, impending absence, bravery, and all that. 

They were a long time over luncheon, but at last 
the music was irresistible—perhaps it was mood, after 
all—and they joined the dancers. 

“And you must return to camp to-morrow?” she 
asked as they sought a seat. A quartette of women, 
acquaintances of both of them, had been cordial, but 
now were whispering. They had noted that Charley 
still held Mrs. Rouland’s hand. 








“I must—though I hate to go!” 
“Really?” 
“Really. It is rather dangerous to be near you 


again!” 

“A soldier should not fear danger.” She laughed 
gently, and he felt a firmer pressure of her hand. “I 
suppose those women over there are gossiping.” 

““Isn’t that a woman’s vocation?” 

“Of course. What does it matter?” 

“T felt I must have a little more time with you. I 
don’t know what moment I shall have to sail for the 
front. And I may be a long time gone! Will you 
dine with me?” 

“Upon condition.” 

“What condition?” 











os Good for Us: 





**T will if you will do a rather unconventional thing.” 
“Name it.” 
“Will you have déjeuner with me to-morrow?” 


“Why not? Of course. What time shall I come?” 

“Oh, say about nine-thirty.” 

And then they danced again. And yet again. 
And after dinner he left her late at her door. 

The next morning Janet entered to her mistress at 
eight-thirty holding a telegram in her hand nervously. 
Mrs. Rouland was asleep. When Janet returned a 
little later her mistress was ready to dress. But Mrs. 
Rouland was out of sorts because it was late, and she 
hurried Janet within an inch of her life. 

Mrs. Rouland and Charley were cozily disposed at 
table when Mr. Rouland entered. 

Janet had forgotten the telegram. 


Betty’s Question 
By Mrs. Frepv B. Crow.ey 


N the household in which little Betty lived, she 

understood that when anything was worn out, 
broken, or otherwise in disfavor by the family, it was 
replaced with something new. 

One day an older sister came in with the glad tidings: 

“The Smiths have a new baby!” 

Little Betty looked up. “Why, what was the mat- 
ter wiv the uvver one?”’ 














Sy Walt Mason 


“Uncle Walt’s” Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


HEN I was young, long years ago, my father 

W\ said to me, “‘A physic will be good for you, so 

here’s some senna tea.” And so he made me 

drink a quart before I went to bed, and all the night I 

wept and moaned and wished that I were dead. The 

taste of senna tea is punk; it is the worst of brews; it 

calls to mind a broth that’s made of hens’ nests and old 
shoes. 

And, also, there was castor oil; our parents thought 
it fine for doping little boys and girls whose health was 
out of line. My mother used to hold my nose and pour 
this fluid down; “It’s good for you,” she used to say; 
“the finest thing in town.” 

My teacher used to take a stick and lay me o’er his 
knee; “It’s for your good I swat you thus,” he used to 
say to me; and while he lammed and crippled me with 
chunks of knotty wood, I often wished he didn’t care 
so much about my good. 

And now I’m old it’s just the same, and life has 
little charm; unpleasant things are good for me, the 
pleasant things will harm. I like to ride in motor cars 


and burn up gasoline, and see the pigs and lambkins 
play upon the rural green; I like to bask in luxury in my 
large blue sedan; but doctors shake their heads and 


say it is a dippy plan. ‘“‘ You ought to store your car 
and walk,” the doctors say to me; “you are too fat and 
short of breath, and have the housemaid’s knee. You 
ought to start each day and walk across a dozen shires, 
instead of lolling‘in a car, and spoiling rubber tires. 
Some day, if you don’t exercise, you’ll crumple up, we 
ween,and fora billion years or so you won’t need gasoline.” 

I like to ride, I hate to walk; the same old chestnut, 
sure! I ought to do the thing I hate, the thing I like, 
abjure. To trot along on my lame legs is good for me, 
they say; it’s bad for me to loaf around and have some 
fun all day. 

I like to eat the porterhouse and other goodly steaks; 
I like to fill myself with pies and rich and gorgeous cakes. 
But they are bad for me, of course; the doctors fairly 
howl, when they behold me carve a roast or eat a 
luscious fowl. “Excelsior is what you need,” I hear the 
learned men yell, “excelsior will brace you up and make 
you hale and well. Oh, eat it boiled and fried and 
stewed, consume it all day long, and in a month or 
maybe six we’ll see you sound and strong; eat turnip 
vines and hay and leaves, and wholesome cabbage 
stocks, but if you stick to steaks and pies, they’ll put you 
in a box.” 
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Getting Even—‘You’ll regret some 
day that you refused to marry me.” 

“Leave that to time.” 

“No, I won’t either. I’m going out 
right now and start to make $1,000,000.” 
—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


One for Use—Mother has bought a 
beautiful new clock for the mantel, and 
also a cheap one to tell what time it is.— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


Yes and No—‘ Would you call Mrs. 
Gowitt a good conversationalist ?” 

“Yes and no. She makes you think 
of a lot of things to say, but she talks so 
incessantly you don’t get a chance to say 
them.”—Boston Transcript. 


Easily Arranged—‘‘Do you _ ever 
quarrel with your wife?” 

“Never,” replied Mr. Meekton. 
“When a difference of opinion arises 
Henrietta lectures and I am the audi- 
ence.” —Washington Star. 


A Dissolving View—‘Did you see 
anything of the pretty plaintiff?” 

“Yes; I caught a view of her just as 
she dissolved into tears.” 

“Oh, then, it was a dissolving view? ”’— 
Baltimore American. 


A Poor Financier—He—We'll have 
to give up our intended summer trip. 
My account at the bank is already over- 
drawn. 

She—Oh, John, you are such a 
wretched financier. Why don’t you keep 
your account in a bank that has plenty 
of money?—Boston Transcript. 


Maids Are so Dishonest—‘ You 
simply can not trust anybody. Every 
one seems so dishonest nowadays,” 
declared the woman. “My maid, in 
whom I had the utmost confidence, 
left me suddenly yesterday and took 
with her my beautiful pearl brooch.” 

“That is too bad,” sympathized the 
friend. “Which one was it?” 

“That very pretty one I smuggled 
through last spring.”——Pittsburg Chron- 
icle Telegraph. 





A Queen Among Women 
““C’est bien votre ami Gaétan qui passe la? 
Il parait qu’il a fait un riche mariage!” 
““Certainement, chére madame; 11 a éposé 
une femme qui n’a aucun appétit!” 
“Ts that your friend Gaétan? I under- 
stand he’s made a rich marriage.” 
“He certainly has! Why, he’s married a 
woman without any appetite.”—Le Péle- 


Méle (Paris). 


Inventions—‘I see they’ve invented 
another automatic machine that takes 
the place of a man,” remarked Miss 
Peppery. “But they’ll never invent a 
machine that could take the place of a 
woman.” , 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Knox; 
“there’s the phonograph.’’—Tid-Bits. 
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What Marriage Did—Opulent Father- 
in-law—What ails you, George? Since 
you have married you seem to have lost 
all your ambition. 

George—Well, you see, sir, I reached the 
height of my ambition when I became your 
son-in-law.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Lost His Enthusiasm—The worried 
countenance of the bridegroom disturbed 
the best man. Tip-toeing up the aisle, he 
whispered: 

“What’s the matter, Jock? Hae ye 
lost the ring?” 

“No,” blurted out the unhappy Jock, 
“the ring’s safe eno’. But, mon, I’ve 
lost ma enthusiasm.” —Southern Woman’s 
Magazine. 


Hope for Inheritance—‘I do hope 
you appreciate that in marrying my 
daughter you marry a large-hearted girl?” 

“T do, sir. And I hope she inherits 
those qualities from her father.”—Pass- 
ing Show. 


A Moratorium—Hasn’t he got a 
rich wife? 

Yes; but she hasn’t declared any divi- 
dends so far.—IJdeas. 
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The Din-o-meter 


La lancetta cammina via, via, col crescere della pancia e quando questa si é riempita fino al 
confine segnato dalla lintetta, la lancetta fa scattare la molla della campanella ¢ allora il cameriere 


accorre conto e il pasto termina. 


As the tension at the diner’s waistband increases, the hand on the dial moves along till it 
reaches a little spring-lever connected with the beli on top. The bell then rings, warning the 
waiter of the alarming proportions which ‘the local food situation has assumed.—I/ 420 


(Florence). 
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Drawing the Line ; 
Mrs. Wiggles (to hated rival)—And much as I want the margarine, I wouldn’t lower myself 
by standin’ in the same line with yer.—Passing Show (London). 





SERVANTS 











Thomas Was Right—A chauffeur 
had applied for a position with a new- 
rich family which aspired to be con- 
sidered top-notch socially, and was being 
interviewed by the mistress of the house. 

“We call all our servants by their last 
names,” she announced. ‘What is your 
last name?” 

“You had best call me Thomas, 
ma’am,”’ replied the applicant. 

“No; we insist that you be willing to 
be called by your last name. Otherwise 
you won’t do at all.” 

“Oh, I’m willing, ma’am, but I don’t 
think the family would like to use it.” 

“ What is your last name,then?” said his 
prospective employer, somewhat coldly. 

“Darling, ma’am—Thomas Darling.” 
—London Opinion. 


A Bad Exchange—“ Jagsby had a fine 
cook who commanded big wages. Now 
she has another job where she works 
harder than ever, does housework and 
washing in addition to cooking, and gets 
very poor pay.” 

“Why doesn’t she give the poor job up 
for a better one?” 

“She can’t. He married her.’”’—Balti- 
more American. 


Made a Difference—Newriche (to 
prospective butler)—A hundred dollars a 
month? Why, that’s all I pay my book- 
keeper. 

Butler—But ’e doesn’t ’ave to hassoci- 
ate hevery day with your family, sir.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Candid Butler—William H. Crocker, 
of San Francisco, who recently rebuilt a 
war-wrecked French village at his own 
expense, tells, apropos of the wine short- 
age, an amusing story. 

‘“‘A friend of mine”—so Mr. Crocker’s 
story runs—‘‘is remarkable for the bad 
wines he keeps. My friend, entertaining 
some rather important guests one evening, 
turned to his new butler and said: 

“** Higgs, is this the best claret?’ 

“*No, sir,’ said Higgs solemnly, ‘it 
ain’t; but it’s the best you’ve got.’”— 
Detroit Free Press. 





Bolsheviki Prowess 

“Excellent communiqué. nos vaillants 
troupes ont pris une auto, 2 barriques de vin, 
25 porte-monnaie ... ; la luttes continue!” 

“A splendid report! ‘Our valiant troops 
have captured an automobile, 2 casks of wine, 
25 pocket-books ... ; the onslaught con- 
tinues!’ "—Le Rire (Paris). 
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All Not in Sight—One day, as Pat 
halted at the top of the river-bank a man 
famous for his inquisitive mind stopped 
and asked: 

‘“*How long have you hauled water for 
the village, my good man?” 

“Tin years, sor.” 

“Ah, how many loads do you take in a 
day?” 

“From tin to fifteen, sor.” 

“Ah, yes! Now I have a problem for 
you. How much water at this rate have 
you hauled in all?” 

The driver of the watering-cart jerked 
his thumb backward toward the river 
and replied: 

“All the water yez don’t see there now, 
sor.” —Chicago Herald. 


The Line Drawn—Pat was celebrat- 
ing and he had imbibed too freely. He 
punched another man in the face and got 
haled up before the court. The judge 
told him he was charged with striking 
a man. 

“Shure, yer honor, can’t a man have a 
bit of fun?” asked Pat. 

“Ves,” said the judge, “but your right 
to have fun ended where this man’s nose 
began.” —Boston Transcript. 
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Proficient—A French soldier who 
came proudly up to an American in a cer- 
tain headquarters town the other day 
asked: 

“You spik Franch?” 

“Nope,” answered the 
“not' yet.” 

The Frenchman smiled complacently. 

“Aye spik Eengleesh,”’ he said. The 
American grinned and the Frenchman 
looked about for some means to show 
his prowess in the foreign tongue. At 
that moment a French girl, very neat 
and trim in her peaked hat, long coat 
and high laced shoes, came along. The 
Frenchman jerked his head toward her, 
looked knowingly at the American and 
said triumphantly: “‘Cheecken.” 

The American roared. “Shake,” he 
said, extending his hand. ‘You don’t 
speak English; you speak American.”— 
New York Globe. 


American, 


Zoological—Lost.—Skunk muff, at 
Bunny Theatre; $50 reward for return. 
Ratowsky, Nicholas Ave., corner 163d.— 
New York Times. 
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Wanted a Reduction—Miss Mar- 
garet MacMillan, who has been made a 
Commander of the British Empire Order, 
speaking recently on the subject of coed- 
ucation, told an amusing anecdote of a 
certain college conducted »n these lines 
where, however, the rule is that the male 
students are not permitted to visit the 
resident lady boarders. One day a male 
student was caught in the act of doing so 
and was brought up before the principal, 
who said: 

“Well, Mr. Blank, the penalty for the 
first offense is 50 cents, for the second $1, 
for the third $1.50, and so on, rising 50 
cents each time up to $15.” 

“How much would a season ticket 
cost?” asked the imperturbable student. 
—Argonaut. 


Language Hoarder—Harry Lauder 
said in one of his Red Cross appeals in 
Chicago: 

“‘Give generously. Give lavishly. Give 
wastefully. Don’t be like the Scotch. 

““We Scotch are supposed to be thrifty 
even of speech. There’s a story about a 
Peebles couple who had a boy they be- 
lieved to be a mute, for up to his tenth 
year he never said a word. 

‘One day his father and he were at work 
in the hay field and, getting thirsty, they 
made their way towards a jug of cold tea. 

“The father took the jug and began to 
drink. As he gulped the tea down slowly, 
the thirsty boy said: 

“*Hurry up!’ 

“The father put down the jug in 
astonishment. 

“Why, Tam,’ he said, ‘you’re talkin’! 
Why didn’t ye never speak afore?’ 

“*Naught for to say,’ said Tam.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Friendship—Fiske O’Hara, the sing- 
ing Irish comedian, tells this story: 

“Some fellows are great friends of the 
government, but when it comes to being 
taxed, why, then—then they’re like 
Murphy. ‘Cheer up, man,’ said Murphy 
to Dooley. ‘Yez look as if yez didn’t 
have a frind in the whole wurrld.’ 
‘Oi haven’t neither,’ Dooley groaned. 
‘G’wan,’ cried Murphy heartily. ‘If it 
ain’t money yez want to borrow Oi’m as 
good a frind as ever yez had.’”—Fun. 





A Dull Audience—Curiously enough, 
Irvin Cobb’s great line “as much privacy 
as a goldfish’”—see Frank Wilstach’s 
Dictionary of Similes—failed to arouse 
any merriment—New York Tribune. 











A Practical Man 

** Admire-moi, mon Aglaé . . . Pour faire 

des économies, je suis allé lire les journaux au 
. au café.” 

“I’m a smart fellow, sweetheart. To save 
money for you; I didn’t buy a newspaper, but 
went and read one for nothing in (hic) in a 
café.” —Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 


An Example—J. W. Gerard had 
a happy way in Berlin of chaffing 
the great war lords and dictators. A 
grand duke said to the ambassador at 
a reception: 

“Germany will win this war. Then let 
America look out.” 

“How will Germany win?” said Mr 
Gerard, calmly. 

“With her submarines, with her gases, 
and, above all;” said the grand duke, 
“‘with perseverance. Perseverance, Mr. 
Ambassador, always conquers.” 

“‘Always?” said Mr. Gerard, winking 
at a fellow-countryman. ‘How about 
the hen on the china egg?”’—7it-Bits. 
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All Wrong—‘‘My dear,” said Mr. 
Skinflint to his wife, ‘‘where did all those 
books on astronomy come from? They 
are not ours.” 

“A pleasant little surprise for you,” 
responded the lady. ‘You know you 
said this morning that we ought to study 
astronomy, and so I went to a book- 
seller’s, and bought up everything I could 
find on the subject.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Skinflint, in a 
voice choked with emotion, “I never 
said we must study astronomy; I 
said we must study economy.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


For Her Own Pleasure—In Concord, 
New Hampshire, they tell of an old chap 
who made: his wife keep a cash 
account. Each week he would go over 
it, growling and grumbling. On one 
such occasion he delivered himself of 
the following: 

“Look here, Sarah; mustard-plasters, 
50 cents; three teeth extracted, $2. 
There’s $2.50 in one week spent for your 
own private pleasure. Do you think I 
am made of money?”—Argonaut. 


Rather—She—I suppose you saw 
some close things at the front. 

He—Rather! There was McDougall 
of our battalion—think he was the closest. 
—London Bits. 








The Tutor To Little Alsace and Lorraine 
“ Vocés poden gritar a vontade. Nao irao para a companhia de sua mae porque a bisavo de sua 
tataravé era allema.” 
“It won’t do any good for you to cry. I won’t let you go back to your mother, for I can 
prove that your great-great-grandmother’s great-grandmother was a German woman.”— 
A Careta (Rio de Janeiro). 
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Caution—*“ Darling, I have made up 
my mind to ask your father for your hand. 
What do you think is the best way to 
approach him?” 

“Archibald, I wouldn’t approach him 
at all. Use the telephone.”—Florida 
Times Union. 


An Important Fact—‘“ Mr. Sorrell 
proposed to me, mother.”’ 

“And you accepted him, I hope.” 

“No, mother. I could never love a 
man with red hair.” 

“But, my dear girl, you should con- 
sider the fact that he has very little of it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A Suggestion—He (after a long si- 
lence)—I wonder how things are develop- 


ing in Russia 

She (with an unsuppressed yawn)—If 
you only stay a little while longer you can 
find out by the morning papers.—Balti- 
more American. 





Siete ° -scdelee 
A Difficult Case 

Old Gentleman—What are you crying for, 
my little man? 

Boy—Boo-hoo! I’m lost! I’m lost! 

Old Gentleman—There, there, my boy. 
You mustn’t give up hope so soon. Where 
do you live? 

Boy—I don’t know! We moved today. 
Boo-hoo! 

Old Gentleman—Well, what’s your name? 

Boy—Don’t know that either. M-m- 
mother married again today!—Passing Show 


(London). 








Not Above Reproach 
“Encore en retard pour diner! Ose donc 
descendre, eh! jrous sard!”” 
“Late for dinner again! I just dare you to 
come down, you wretch!”—Le Péle-Méle 
(Paris). 


Symptoms—First nurse—He’s very 
feverish, and his temperature has risen 
to 105. 

Second nurse—I think he must be going 
to propose, dear.—London Opinion. 


Solicitude—Rich old uncle—And re- 
member, dear, when I die all that I have 
goes to you. 

Niece—Thank you, uncle. Do let me 
give you some more of the mince pie. 
Milestones. 
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Encouraging—‘There’s a man out- 
side who says he’s your tailor and wants 
to see you about a bill.” 

“Tell him I’ve gone to attend the 
funeral of a rich relative from whom I 
expect to inherit a great deal of money.” 

“Have you lost a relative, sir?” 

“No; but that fellow has been here so 
many times I feel I ought to say some- 
thing that will make him feel better.” — 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Too Prompt—First credit man—How 
about Jones of Pigville Center? 

Second credit man—He always pays 
cash, so we don’t know how honest he is. 
—Boston Globe. 


Spare Time—‘What do you do in 
your spare time?” 

“In my spare time I usually write the 
letters that I should have written when 


I was loafing on the job during business . 


hours.” —Detroit Free Press. 





Rebuffed—A stranger knocked at a 
man’s door and told him of a fortune to 
be made. 

“Um!” said the man. “It appears 
that considerable effort will be involved.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the stranger, “ you will 
pass many sleepless nights and toilsome 
days!”’ 

“Um!” said the man. “And who are 
you?” 

“T am called Opportunity.” 

“Um!” said the man. “You call your- 
self Opportunity, but you look like hard 
work to me.”’ 

And he slammed the door.—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 


Feud Nipped in the Bud—“A mer- 
chant in our town put out a sign reading, 
‘Business as Usual.’” 

Ter 

“His rival across the street put out a 
sign reading, ‘Business Better Than 
Usual.’” 

“How did the other fellow come 
back?” 

“He didn’t have a chance to come 
back. Just about that time Dr. Garfield 
issued his fuel order and both had to shut 
up.”’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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Once Was Enough 
“Shall I go over it again, sir?” 
“No, thanks. I heard every word you 
said.”—Snark’s Annual (London). 
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Her Idea—*‘‘ What is that ‘escadrille’ 
I see mentioned so often in the war dis- 
patches?” 

“One of the new war dances, I pre- 
sume.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Had Said ‘‘Amen’’—‘ What were you 
saying, Homer?” asked a mother of her 
six-year-old son. 

“T was praying God to kill all the Ger- 
mans; then our men wouldn’t have to 
fight.” 

“Oh! you must not pray to God to kill 
all those men se 

“T can’t help it now, mamma; it will 
have to go, ’cause I have already said 
‘Amen.’”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Volunteer Censor 

“ Eh bien, m’ame Pipelet! . . . Il n’y a rien 
pour mot aujourd’ hui?” 

“ Pai bien une lettre, mais je ne sais pas st 
je dois vous la donner! Ce sont de mauvaises 
nouvelles! . . .” 

“Well, Madame Pipelet! Isn’t there any 
mail for me today?” 

“Yes, sir, I’ve a ietter here, but I don’t 
know whether I ought to give it to you or 


. not. It has some bad news in it.”—Le Péle- 


Méle (Paris). 
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Ahem!—“ Singular, isn’t it?” 

‘‘What is singular, Brother Bones?” 

“How few men boast of the size of their 
incomes these days!’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Mighty Valuable—“ An egg is mighty 
valuable these times.” 

“Of course,” assented Farmer Corn- 
tassel. ‘“ An egg will bring almost enough 
to pay for feeding the hen until she lays 
the next one.””—Washington Star. 


Appreciated — Dinner guest—lI’ve 
brought my own sugar. 

Hostess—How sweet of you!—Boston 
Transcript. 


Oh, Yes!—‘“Are you doing anything 
to economize on your pleasures?” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve cut out my wife’s mati- 
nee trips, and the'children’s movies.” — 
Baltimore American. 


Once Last, Now First—“ You are the 
ultimate consumer.” 

“T’m not,” protested Mr. Crosslots; 
“with wheatless days, meatless days and 
everything days, I’m not worth mention- 
ing as an ultimate consumer. I’m the 
original economizer.” —Washington Star. 


The Waiter’s Advice—Mrs. Schmidt 
took her large family of children to the 
city one day, and when lunch-time came 
she led them into a restaurant. 

“Waiter,” she said, “one sirloin steak 
and seven plates.” 

The waiter gave a start. Then he bent 
over Mrs. Schmidt and whispered, re- 
spectfully: 

“Beg pardon, madam, but if you and 
your family was to take that there table 
by the kitchen door and sniff hard I think 
you’d get more of a meal.” —Argonaut. 


A Blessing—“ That three-cent postage 
may be a blessing in disguise.” 

“In what way?” 

“Perhaps our creditors won’t care to 
bill us quite so often at the increased 
rates.”’-—Detroit Free Press. 


Bad Time to Start—Mother—We 
started housekeeping on $15 a week. 

Daughter—If you were to try that now, 
ma, you and pa would starve to death 
before your honeymoon was over.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Looking Ahead—She (to fiancé)—We 
must be very economical now. Promise 
me that you will do nothing you can’t 
afford. 

He—What! Do you want me to break 
off the engagement?—Boston Transcript. 


Echo of the Cold Spell—‘ Mercy! 
that clanking radiator,” said Mrs. Jones, 
stopping her ears. 

“Pr-r,” shivered Jones. “It makes me 
think of one of Shakespeare’s plays.” 

“The Tempest,’ I suppose.” 

“No; ‘Much Ado About Nothing.’”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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An Anachronism —Husband—Well, 
how did you like the drama? 

Wife—Very much indeed; but there 
was one almost impossible thing in it. 
The second act takes place two years after 
the first, and the family still have the 
same servant!—Froth. 


An Active Conscience—English host 
—What do you say to looking in at this 
music-hall? 

Scotch guest (up for the week-end)— 
Na, na, mon, I never veesit a music-hall 
on Saturday, for fear I should laugh i’ the 
kirk on the Sawbeth.—Tit-Bits. 


Far Down—“Some girls still claim to 
like poetry.” 

“With most it comes at the end of a 
long line, including lobster, bonbons, jazz 
music and bridge.””—Kansas City Journal. 





An Unequal Battle 
“C'est intolérable! Dix minutes que je lutte avec ce bifteck!” 
“ Mais aussi Monsieur m’avai demandé un plat de résistance!” 


“It’s outrageous! For ten minutes now I’ve been struggling with this steak.” 
“But, sir, you said you wanted something substantial.” —Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 

















With Due Honors 


La moderna custodia. 


The modern coal-bearer.—Esquella (Barce- 
lona). 
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Studying for the Screen—‘I heard 
from Umson last week.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“Attending some kind of a school in 
New York.” 

“Getting on all right? 

“‘ Broke an arm last week, he told me.’ 

“Whee!” 

“‘ And the week before that he sprained 
an ankle.” 

“Well!” 

“‘One day he nearly lost an eye.” 

“‘T never did believe in too much school 
athletics.” 

“This is different.” 

“In what way?” 

“T asked Umson what he meant by 
that kind of conduct and he said if he 
holds out long enough he is going to be 
a moving picture actor.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


” 


’ 


The Grand Finale—‘Who is that 
quaint character you were talking to just 
now?” 

“An old-time theatrical man. He has 
traveled continuously with ‘Uncle Tom’ 
shows for 30 years.” 

“Well! Well!” 

~ And in that time has contributed no 
little to the uplift of the drama.” 

“In what way?” 

“He estimates that he has stood behind 
the scenes and helped to send little Eva 
to heaven not less than 5000 times.” — 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


A Big Undertaking—‘‘ Who is this 
person?” 

“‘He’s the husband of a musical comedy 
star.” 

“T know the type. I dare say he never 
does a lick of work.” 

“You do him a_ great injustice. 
He keeps a card index of the lady’s 
photographs. I assure you, he has 
his hands full.” — Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Obsolete—What’s become of the old- 
fashioned comedian who used to say 
“how do you like codfish balls?” and che 
other old-fashioned comedian who used to 
reply “I never attend any”?—Youngs- 
town Telegram. 





Nightmare 
N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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Waiting—Twelve - year - old Tommie 
was helping his uncle gather tomatoes 
from the garden. He started to work 
energetically, but by the time his basket 
was half filled he grew tired, and he put it 
down on the ground. For several min- 
utes he stood still, without doing any- 
thing. 

“Well, Tommie,” said his uncle. ‘I’m 
afraid that you are not a very good 
worker. You must work faster than this, 
or I’ll have to fire you!” he added. 


laughing. 
After a few minutes he looked up 
again. Tommie was still standing 


in the same place, watching him 
intently. 

““What’s the matter, Tommie?” his 
uncle asked. 

“T’m waiting to be fired,” said Tom- 
mie.—Y outh’s Companion. 





Treasure Trove—For some reason the 
Sunday school class had become inter- 
ested in Methuselah. At their urgent 
request the teacher related all the authen- 
tic information recorded in the Bible 
about that amazing man, also various 
anecdotes gleaned from less reliable 
sources. In conclusion she said: 

“Now, is that all? Are there any fur- 
ther questions you would like to ask about 
Methuselah?” 

“T’d like to know,” said the most in- 
terested youngster of the lot, “where all 
his birthday presents are buried!”— 
Galveston News. 


Some Composition—The teacher 
told his class that in writing compositions 
they should not attempt any flights of 
fancy, but only what was in them. 

As a result of this advice, a tenderfoot 
wrote the following composition: 

“We shall not attempt any flites of 
fancy, but wright just what is in you. 
In me there is my stummick, lungs, liver, 
two apples, two cakes and my dinner.” — 
Christian Herald. 


Appropriate Title—‘ Edgar?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“What are you children doing?” 

“Playing royalty. I am a Knight of 
the Garter and Edwin is Saturday.” 

“That is an odd name for royalty.” 

“Oh, it is just a nickname on account 
of his title.” 

“What is his title?” 

“Night of the Bath.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 

















To Save His Crown | 
Guglielmone—Quel Wilson mi ha messo in 

un bello imbarazzo! | 
Bill—That fellow Wilson has put me in a 


fine fix!—L’ Asino (Rome). 
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When He Was Blind—Lady—Here, 
my poor fellow, is a quarter for you. It 
must be awful to be lame; but I think it 
is worse to be blind. 

Expert—You bet it is, mum. When 
I was blind they was always handin’ me 
counterfeit money.—People’s Home Jour- 
nal. 


Dry Navigation—Senator Penrose, 
discussing the Cape May thorough- 
fares, once told of a conversation he 
had with a Cape May skipper. Amazed 
at the way they were skimming 
through creeks but an inch or two deep, 
he said: 

“T suppose, captain, that you think 
nothing of sailing across the meadows 
when there has been a heavy fall of 
dew.” 

“Right you are,’” said the captain, 
“though occasionally we have to send the 
men ahead with a watering can.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


’ 


How Time Flies—Two young ladies 
on the promenade of a fashionable sea- 
side resort had been watching the vessels 
pass, through a telescope loaned them by 
an ancient mariner. On handing the 
glass back one of them remarked that it 
was a very good one. 

“Ves, miss,” said the old tar, 
“that telescope was given me by Lord 
Nelson”’. 

“Mercy, man! Why, Lord Nelson has 
been dead for more than a hundred 
years!” 

“Well, I’m blowed!” remarked the 
salty one, quite unabashed, “’ow the 
time do fly!” —London Truth. 
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Something Like It—‘I once knew a 
man who went hungry in order to buy 
feed for his horse.” 

“T can understand his sentiments. 
Many’s the time I have cut down on meat 
and potatoes in order to buy gasoline.”’— 
Washington Star. 


Falls on Deaf Ears—‘‘A pedestrian 
has some rights in the streets.” 

“Of course he has. But let me give you 
a bit of advice.” 

“ All right.” 

“Don’t waste your valuable time tell- 
ing a motorist that.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


In the Same Boat 
—WN. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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Equipment—After reading over the 
recent letter regarding what officers shall 
take to France, we submit the following 
for the benefit of indulgent parents so 
that they may have ample time to 
mortgage the old farm or sell the 
hired man 

1. No officer shall take more than 250 
pounds of baggage. 

2. This must include— 

A folding chair; 

A folding house; 
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A folding table; 

A horse (it is optional whether the horse 
shall be folding or not); 

A dozen pairs of boots capable 
of containing six pairs of sox and one 
foot each; 

A good overcoat, several other over- 
coats, a fur coat and a slicker capable of 
being worn as an overcoat; 

A portable bath tub with hot and cold 
running water. If porcelain it may be 
worn in the city at all times. If tin it 
may only be worn in the city during 
inclement weather; 

A coal stove with a Winter supply of 
coal; 

A fountain pen, a piece of paper and a 
couple of three-cent stamps; 

Half a dozen dress shirts; 

A pair of snowshoes; 

A clean collar; 

A uniform (this item is optional) ; 

A pair of arctic overshoes and two 
pairs of shoes to be worn inside them 
(presumably these shoes will nest one 
inside the other like a camp cooking 
outfit) ; 

A fancy vest; 

An Irish setter; 

Six blankets; 

A box of matches, and 

A Gorgonzola cheese.—W adsworth Gas 
Attack. 


Habit—“ That new recruit must have 
been a bookkeeper.” 

“Why so?” 

“T just noticed him trying to put his 
bayonet behind his ear.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





The Bread Card 


“Ne grogne pas: le Boche écoute 


p? 


“Don’t grumble! The Boche is listening!” —La Victoire (Paris). 
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“6 OW’S the War going,” asked the Lounge 
Lizard. 
“**Bout the same as usual,”’ drawled the 
Movie Leech. ‘Cohan & Harris are going 
to stick to K. & E., even if Al Woods has 
jumped to the Shuberts.” 

The Man from Camp stared at the belted backs and 
sleek hair in amazement. 

“The war? What the devil do they mean?” 

His companion, the Man About Town, smiled. 

“They’re talking about the _ theatre war.” 

“Theater war? What’s that—boy- 
cotting German plays?” 

“No, the two rival booking organ- 
izations which control the playhouses 
throughout the country are struggling 
to upset the balance of power.” 

**And this booking office row was all 
that those pomade pups meant by ‘the 
war’? Gosh!” 

“They’ve presumably fulfilled all their 
military obligations by wearing wrist- 
watches. But, really, though, this war 
they speak of is growing more bitter and 
more amusing all the time. The theater 
was never so diverting. What could be 
more delicious than the calculating hate 
with which the rival organizations pro- 
duced ‘Sick-a-Bed’ and ‘A Cure for 
Curables’ on the same evening? There’s 
dramatic conflict for .you! One can 
fairly hear the two camps fulminating at 
each other. ‘Put on a funny play about 
fake sickness, will you? Well, we’// show 
you!” 

“What are these plays like?” 

***Sick-a-Bed’ is an absurd farce about 
a chap who was persuaded to feign illness 
so as to avoid having to testify in his 
friend’s divorce case. The friend and his 
lawyer very kindly arranged all the details 
of the illness for him, such as engaging 





Drawn by E. G. ANDERSON 
Pre - Hooverite 
Jane, the juvenile bread-and- 
butter - and - sugar - and - apple 
sauce consumer in “Seventeen.” 


Ha! Foiled! The ‘Little Teacher” (Mary Ryan) saves 
the children from the gipsy woman who kidnapped them. 


the beautiful trained nurse and the wonderful quack 
doctors, who allow him his own régime until they learn 
that a real physician is coming to examine him, and 
then they hastily ply him with the makings of real 
symptoms.” 

“Sounds funny enough.” 

“But the best thing in it is the way the hero cavorts 
in his invalid chair while he is with ‘nursie.’ Edwin 
Nicander, who plays this part, has evidently made a 
study of rolling-chair movements as a medium of ex- 
pression, for he can almost make the thing talk—espe- 
cially when he’s making love. It re- 
sponds to him like a burlesque ouija board. 

“The other play is a comedy about a 
sanatorium full of cranks, who thought 
they were sick, but who really needed 
nothing but exercise and simple food. The 
humor is in the characterization of the 
different patients, which is rather cleverly 
drawn and affords amusing contrasts. 
Less interesting to me was the young 
doctor, played by William Hodge a 

“William Hodge? Isn’t that the 
fellow who was in ‘The Man From 
Home?’ Why, I thought he was a cork- 
ing good actor.” 

“He does do one part rather well, but 
personally I don’t care for that sort of 
part. The person who continually lays 
down the law on things in general in 
a complaisant, monotonous, provincial 
drawl, irritates me. Perhaps it’s because 
I’m one of the effete New Yorkers that 
he loves to drawl against.” 

“But say,” interrupted the soldier, 
“I thought you said these plays were 
pretty much alike, and run in competi- 
tion, and all that 

“Be reasonable, man! In the theater 
war, as in the other war, there isn’t a 
big battle every day, so one has to make 
the most of the little battles.” 
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Pug, the amorous lumberjack, has 
donned garish duds and come to call on 
the little schoolmarm. 

Mrs. Hopces: Who’llI say? 

Puc: Nomatter. She don’t know 


my name. 
Mrs. Hopces: Then what willI say? 





he 
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Puc: Hell, 


say anything! 









Only say it! From 
William J. Phinney, “THE 
Marie Haynes, Curtis LITTLE 
Cooksey and Edward TEACHER” 






G. Robinson. 





From 


Tue ““Maponna 
OF THE FuTuURE” 
Ir1s: Think of 
the horror of living 
together when we 
had grown tired 
of each other. 
Rex: All that 
is nonsense. 
There is such a 
thing as affection. 
Iris: Affection 
is love come back 
from the wash. \ 
Emily Stevens and Jerome 
Patrick. 
From 
“Tue Orr CHANCE” 
Lady Cardonnell informs 
her husband (second edition) 
that her daughter (from first 
edition) has just run off with an American 
millionaire to the latter’s villa in the suburbs. 











From “Girt O’ Mine” 
(Above) 
Betty: Do.you speak English? 
CHEF DE GarE: (trying ‘to re- 
peat the words) Ma foi! Speak 
Eezhee? 
Betty: Why should I speak easy? 


\ 
Dorothy Dickson and Ernest Perrin. 





Lorp CARDONNELL: Bolting with 
Bayne, is she? Very_pleasant, too, at 
this time of year. Remember how you 
and I bolted twenty years ago, my lady, 
and how some silly fool who was supposed to 
know the ropes put us onto Venice in the rainy 

season? You stepped out of your window into eight feet 
of dirty water! Ethel Barrymore and E. Lyall Swete. 
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New York University 


ROCRASTINATOR—At dinner, Mandy 

had heard a member of the family use 
the word “procrastinate”’ in the sense of to 
“put off.” 

That night, being Thursday night, Mandy 
asked the trolley car conductor if he 
would procrastinate her at Seventy-second 
Street. 

He did. 


“Say, Gus, what do you think? Last 
week in the middle of the cold snap the coal 
gave out——”’ 

“What?” 

“‘Heat.” 


Tramp (to lady of the house)—I just came 
back from the front, and—— 

L. O. T. H. (interrupting)—Indeed. 
what success did you have there? 

Tramp—None, ma’am. That’s why I 
came around to the back. 


And 


One kid—My birthday’s the same as my 
mother’s. 
’Nother kid—Twins, eh? 





[ATDEn OF ALA 


When a good Turk dies on the battle-field, 

Damsels and feasting’s what Heaven will yield. 
I’ve omitted the feast of which heroes partake, 
But concerning the damsels, there’s no mistake. 














Cornell U niversity 


OW It’s Done—Vassar studeni—May 
I go motoring with Mr. Ketcham? 
Dean—Y ou know it’s against the rules to 
go without a chaperon, unless you’re en- 
gaged. 
V. S.—But if we go alone, I hope to be 
engaged to him when we come back. 


“T wonder what the Germans are about 
now?” mused the cheerful idiot. 

“T hope they’re about all in,’ 
the Sage. 


? 


responded 


Frosh—What’s a foot rule? 
Junior—Walk the straight and narrow 
path. 





“What is this volplaning any way?” 
“Sort of a back to the soil movement I 
suppose.” 


She—What is mineral wood? 
He—The shearings from a hydraulic ram. 


She—Pardon me, but why do they call you 
Satan? 

He—Oh, that’s just a little nickname of 
mine. 


The Difference—When a man is men- 
tioned, the Bryn Mawr girl asks— “How 
much does he know?” 

The Vassar girl—‘How much has he 
got?” 

The Wellesley girl—‘‘ Who is he?” 

The Smith girl—‘“ Where is he?” 


Williams College 








John Doe—What is it you like best about 
Marian’s singing? 
Gladys Canby—Oh, the refrain, I guess. 


HEAYY Barrage—She (college bred)— 
You seem worried, Al. What’s on your 
chest? 
He (hoarsely—but not from emotio., \— 
Can you smell that damned liniment ’wa 
over there? 


Captain—Why are you carrying that bit 
and brace? 
R. O. T. C. Member—I’m going to drill. 


“T hear Jones comes from a one-horse 
town.” 
“Does Jones own the horse?” 


Tourist (pointing to cliffs)—What do you 
think of Johnson’s Bluffs? 

Poker fiend—I successfully called three of 
them on-the train last night. 


Mrs. Hatch—Where is your son’s canton- 
ment? 

Mrs. Scratch—I sent it to him yesterday 
and begged him for my sake never to drink 
anything but pure water out of it. 
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Get on the Job, Men! 


The Government is enrolling 250,000 skilled 
workers for the Shipyards. 


If you can handle a tool expertly—your name is 
wanted. Come—enroll today in the United States 
Shipyard Volunteers. 


You will get good wages. 


You will have a steady job—at work for which 
your special experience has fitted you. 


The Government is spending millions to provide 
good houses for you. 


You will be a War Worker. You will wear a 
Badge of Honor and have a Certificate—showing that 
you are doing work just as vital, just as necessary as 
the man who goes in the trenches. 


Enroll today—you will be called later, when 


needed. 
Do your bit—build a ship. 
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Badge a Honor 


to be given every U.S. 
Shipyard Volunteer ——_ 
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U. S. Shipyard Volunteers 


-— = -For Further Information Mail This Coupon= - - = = * = 


EDWARD N. HURLEY, Chairman 
U. S. Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 


There is a place near you where you can 
enroll. If you desire further information 
as to trades wanted, etc., mail the coupon. 


Please send me full information about enrolling in the 
United States Shipyard Volunteers. 
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Prose and Cons 
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Kipling was wrong. It’s the Bear That 
Crawls on Its Belly.—New York Sun. 
And the bear has its bellyful of Teu- 
tonic indigestibles just now. 
* + * 


An order at Camp Lewis prohibits the soldiers 
from gambling. Are we going to send men to 
France who do not know what it is to take a 
chance?—Tacoma Daily News. 

No danger of that while there are so 
many “Aces” in the American Flying 
Corps. in " “ 


The man with the hoe never had a greater op- 
portunity than that which is to be provided for 
him this year, and there never was a time when 
it was more important than it will be this year 
for him to make the most of his chance. 
Dayton News. 

Only trouble is that the man with a hoe 
who is husky enough to do a full day’s 
work on the farm is “somewhere” with a 
gun on his shoulder. 


* * * 


Some young people had arranged to go South 
for shooting with friends at their North Caro- 
lina “box.” This group is associated in the 
public mind with intense smartness and great 
wealth. Suddenly the entire expedition was 
abandoned. The house in the South remained 
closed and the reason for this change of plans 
was the general situation. One and all, they 
determined that there was a sufficient demand 
on the rolling stock of this country without their 
using cars in the pursuit of recreation. It wasa 
sacrifice for all of them to give up their sport 
and the fun of being together, but the women 
turned toward their war work and the men to 
their business, and thought no more of their 
balked pleasure. The instance of this aban- 
doned excursion illustrates to what extent are 
certain well-known persons fulfilling their 
sacred obligations.—The (Society) Chronicle. 

One wonders. Did “this group” of 
earnest souls determine, all by themselves, 
not to employ “the rolling stock of this 
country” in order to reach their shooting 
“box,” or did Mr. McAdoo step in and 
put the kibosh on their silly expedition 
just about the time they decided to re- 
main at home “fulfilling their sacred 
obligations” at the opera and with similar 
war-time strenuosities of the “hupper 
clawses’”’? 

*. * 

Beer models are straight or belted at the 
natural waistline.—Woman’s Wear. 

Especially in Germany. 

* * * 

John Fry, whose wife was killed on the Nickel 
Plate right-of-way several days ago, was today 
named administrator for the estate of the 
deceased woman and as such received $100 
from the Nickel Plate company. It was recog- 
nized that Mrs. Fry was trespassing on the com- 
pany’s right-of-way when she was killed and 
the payment of $100 is voluntary on the part 
of the company.—Dayton News. 

Dear, dear! We had always supposed a 
bona fide wife was worth more than that. 
War-time economy, no doubt. 
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Vary The Breakfast Menu 


Breakfast in the average home is a 
most monotonous meal—the same foods 
are served morning after morning, with 
little or no variety. Surprise your family 
tomorrow morning. Instead of the break- 
fast food you usually serve, try N. B. C. 
Graham Crackers with milk—perhaps some 
of the family will want the milk hot. 


N. B. C. Graham Crackers supply 


abundant nourishment besides being 
appetizing. Sweetened enough in the 
making they require no sugar. Already 
cooked, they save trouble and are easy 
to serve. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Here is Something 


That Will Put New 
Zest Into Breakfast 





A few N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers 


broken into a bowl and just covered with 
hot milk or cold, rich cream, make a break- 
fast food that most everyone will like. 


Oatmeal in its most delicious form, 
these N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers also 
possess a flavor and goodness that is de- 
lightfully different. 


Sugar is saved, as the crackers are 
already slightly sweet. Always crisp, 
fresh and ready to serve, they save min- 
utes in the morning and help you get 
breakfast ready on time. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Pf Uneeda Biscuit 
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N.B.C.OATMEAL CRACKERS 














Life in Philadelphia is among the causes 
indicated by a wife suing for divorce. The lady 
should have married in Pittsburgh. Then she 
would live in New York.—New York World. 

And spend her winters in Florida and 
her summers in Rhode Island. 

* * * 
Price Maintenance Regarde das Suppression 

WASHINGTON.—Maintenance by manufac- 
turers or wholesalers of agreements with retail- 
ers to sell at specified prices always has been 
regarded by the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission as constituting sup- 
pression of competition and restraint of trade.— 
New York Tribune. 

In spite of the 7ribune’s splendid patri- 
otism that headline is altogether too 
shocking a mixture of French and German 
to permit one’s “regarde”’ to overshadow 
“das” typographical mixup. 

* * * 
A New Denomination 

The thieves neglected to try the safe door. 
By this negligence, they failed to get $200 which 
was in it. Their only other loot, in addition to 
the cash register money, wasa$rr billtaken from 
the pocket of the night clerk.—New, York 
World. 

Now where do you suppose that clerk 
got his eleven dollar bill? 

* * * 

War means the killing of men. Its object is 
the destruction of life. It is state-sanctioned 
murder on a colossal scale. Think of those two 
words War-Humor.—Harold Begbie in the Lon- 
don Chronicle. 

And why not? Surely the splendid 
fighters of France, England and America 
have gone down under the hell-belch of 
German guns with a grin on their faces 
and a jest on their lips. The English 
critic asks us to think of the conjunction 
““War-Humor’” and says they are irrecon- 
cilably opposed. Are they? Well, why 
not by the same token think of “ FExist- 
ence-Humor”? Surely Mr. Begbie will 
not deny that, in the long run, life kills 
more people than war; it ends by killing 
all of us. And sometimes it kills more 
brutally than gun-fire or bayonet. None 
of us hesitates to joke about life—the 
most serious thing of which we know. 


P. M. 


“‘And Sombody is Us”’ 

The stirring poem “And Somebody 
is Us,” published in a recent number of 
Jupce from the Laramie Republican on 
our page devoted to soldier humor, was 
said to have been contributed anony- 
mously to the Republican from Camp 
Funston. It now appears, from a letter 
sent to JupGE by Arthur Chapman, that 
Mr. Chapman wrote the poem for the 
Denver Times, of .which journal he is 
managing editor. Readers of JUDGE are 
familiar with Mr. Chapman’s work in 
verse and prose. He is the author of 
“Out Where the West Begins,” and of 
scores of poems and stories that have 
given him wide note. 

















For Your 





Amusement 











W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30. 
Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2.30 


ELTINGE 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 
By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 


REPUBLIC 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
and BATH 


with FLORENCE MOORE & JOHN CUMBERLAND 





WEST 42 ST. 
Mats. fed. and 


NIGHTS 8:30. 
Sat. at 2:30. 





Wm. A Evs. 8:20 


Bradys PLA YHOUSE wes Wea a 
THE LITTLE TEACHER 


Greatest Comedy-Drama Since ‘“The Music Master’”’ 
By Harry James Smith, with MARY RYAN 





COHAN & HARRIS VWYini?itcStng Xt 822° 


COHAN & HARRIS Present 
Funniest American Comedy of Recent Years 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 


Extremely Novel, Clever Play by HARRY JAMES SMITH 
with GRANT MITCHELL 


Try This Chest FREE! 


Your choice of 90 @ a 








styles. 
Sent on 15 Days’ PREE 
Trial. We pay the 
freight A Piedmont 
pretects furs, woolens 
and plames from moths, 
mice, dust and damp. 
Pays for itself in what it 
saves. Needed in every 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest 


wedding or birthday gift at great saving 


Write today for our great, 64-page illustrated Direct 
catalog —post paid free to you. a 








Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Oo., Dept. 28, Statesville. N. €. 


to Home 


~NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadeiphia 


In the center of everything. Large, well lighted and com- 
fortable rooms. Hot and cold running water in every room. 
Only hotel having direct Subway connection with all rail- 
road stations and ferries. Roof garden. Club breakfast. 
Special luncheons. Rooms without bath, $1.50; with bath, 


$2.00 per day and up. § FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 











HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 

30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 








ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


Broadway and Thereabouts 


An Intimate Revue of 
the New York Theatres 





Business Berore P.ieasure—Eltinge. 
Potash and Perlmutter, having gradu- 
ated from the cloak and suit trade 
into the “fillum” industry, learn the 
A, B, C of vampires. 

Cueer Up—Hippodrome. Unusual ac- 
tivity on the Eastern Front of Sixth 
Avenue. 

Cuu Cuin Cuow—Century. Spectacle 
of oriental beauty. Bring your opera 
glasses. 

Conan Revue—New Amsterdam. 
hits at current plays. 

CopPrERHEAD, THE—Shubert. Lionel Bar- 
rymore feeds his audience on thrills. 

Cure For CurasBies, A—3gQth Street. 
William Hodge delivers a touching 
tribute to bread and milk. 

Eyes or Youtu—Maxine Elliott. While 
Marjory Rambeau, the regular star, is 
laid up Jane Gray bravely carries on. 

Fio-FLto—Cort. What every woman 
wears. 

Fottow THE Giri—44th Street Roof. 
Musical show that starts off peplessly 
but picks up fun as it goes along. 

French Repertory—Vieux Colombier. 
Beautiful moving pictures during which 
the mere American may glean an occa- 
sional word. 

GarDEN oF ALLAH—Manhattan. Till the 
sands of the desert grow cold, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Gornc Ur—Liberty. Frank Craven, 
scared yet posing as an aviator, loves a 
girl so much that he is willing to leave 
the happy ground for her. 

Happiness—Criterion. Philosophy by 
Hartley Manners. Personality by 
Laurette Taylor. 

Her Country—Punch & Judy. 
in the home. 

Jack o’ LanteRN—G/lobe. Fred 
indulges in cheerful conniptions. 

Let’s Go—Fulton. Rock and White 
warm up for their stunt in the Mid- 
night Frolic. 

Lirrte Teacuer, THe—Playhouse. <A 
winsome schoolmarm and her loving 
lumberjack. 

LomBarp!, Ltp.—Morosco. 
and his less model models. 


Bright 





Kultur 


Stone 


A model man 


Love Mii, Toe—g8&th Street. Tuneful 
piffle. 
Marionettes—Punch & Judy. (Satur- 


day mornings only.) Tony Sarg’s ex- 
emplary puppets. 

Master, Tue—Hudson. Despite the 
Daly funeral orations over this play it 
still lives. 

Maytime—44th Street. Old-fashioned ro- 
mance that’s timely these spring days. 

Mipnicut Froitic—New Amsterdam 
Roof. Mr. Ziegfeld’s little female flock. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous” 















All aboard for 
Pleasure Cove! 


“We are off for a day of fun! 
We’re going to paddle up stream, 
put in at some shady cove and 
enjoy our picnic lunch. Then gather water 
lilies, take some ‘snap shots’ and in the 
cool of twilight, glide down stream sing- 


ing old-time songs.” 


An Old Town Canoe will help keep you 
physically fit. Send for catalog, which also 
shows the “Sponson Model,” the safest 
canoe in the world. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1745 Main Street Old Town, Maine 











Mrs. WarRrEN’s Proression—Comedy. 


(Washington Square Players.) Where 
are the censors of yester year? 
Orr Cuance, THe—Empire. Polished 


persiflage. 

On, Boy!—Casino. After its long career 
at the Princess, is enjoying a ripe old 
age at this theater. 

Ou, Lapy, Lapy!—Princess. Why “Oh, 
Boy!” had to move on. 

Ou, Loox!—Vanderbilt. 
you care to. 

Partor, BEpRooM AND Batu—Re public. 
Florence Moore gives fancy lessons in 
the art of being wicked. 

Potiy Wit a Past—Lyceum. A parson’s 
daughter camouflaged as a vampire. 
Seven Days’ Leave—Park. Two Ger- 
man spies and a submarine are satisfac- 

torily accounted for. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. Willie Baxter gets 
romantic in his father’s dress suit. 

Sicx-a-Bep—Gaiety. About a_ healthy 
invalid and his beauteous “nursie.” 

SinsaD—W inter Garden. Jolsoniana. 

Tarttor-Mape Man, A—Cohan & Harris. 
This hero has better luck with borrowed 
glad-rags than Willie Baxter did. 

TicerR Rose—Lyceum. Mr. Belasco’s 
farthest North. 

Toot! Toor!—Cohan. “Excuse Me” 
brought back to life with music. 

Witp Duck, Toe—Plymouth. Nazimova 
gives us Ibsen’s famous dramatic 
canvasback. 

Wuy Marry?—Astor. 
and see for yourself. 

Yes or No—Longacre. If wives are beset 
with perils and temptations like these, 
it’s a wonder any woman dares get 
married. 


Also listen, if 


Don’t ask us—go 
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We Are Under War 


Conditions 


F your copy of JupGeE reaches 
you late, remember that the 
postal facilities are .overtaxed 
and the mails are often days 

late. Please do not be too quick to 
make complaint. We are printing 
and mailing the paper on time. We 
cannot speed up the mails. When 
your paper reaches you, read it care- 
fully and then put a stamp on it and 
hand it to your postman, who will 
start it to the boys “Over There,”’ who 
are always eager for good reading. 























The Upper Berth 


aw heights that some men reach and keep 

Oft are attained by a single flight; 
For they, while others round them sleep 

Night. 
the 
through 
upward 

clambering 

Go 


Hazards they brave to reach the goal 
While underneath them others snore 
Who into lowers preferred to roll 

E’en 

though 
it 
cost 
a trifle 
More! 


Tis said that men of forethought rise; 
The poet weaves it through his rhymes. 
On Pullman cars ’tis otherwise— 


climbs. 
forethought 
the 
without 
guy 
The 


—B., R. and P. Railway Employes’ Magazine. 





W. L. Douglas “beating out”’ 
sole leather, a laborious pro- 
cess necessary at that time to 
harden the leather to lengthen 
its wear. While engaged in 
this labor he mashed his finger 
with the hammer, the marks of 
which remain to this day. 




















Five Minutes from Anywher 


Chestnut at 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
One square from Broad Street Station. Four 


squares from Reading Terminal, in the 
heart of the Theatre and Shopping Districts. 


Rooms $1.50 Up. With Bath, $2.00 Up 


Three Restaurants — Two Dance Floors 
Wire Reservations at Our Expense 








NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $2.50 


Makes addi —_ for anyone. It’s accurate, 
uick, durable an easily operated. Ca acity 
99,999.99. Saves time, brain work and elim- 

errors. Thousands of pleased owners. 
Guaranteed one year. Delivered compl te 
Order yours today. Agents wanted., 


4H. BASSETT & CO. Boot. 71, 5921 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 








Copyright, Wl_Dougias Shoe Co. 




















“ THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 $3 5034 $4.50 $5 $6 *7 & Ne 
W. L. Douglas name and the ~% 
retail price is stamped on the of 
bottom of every pair of shoes¢, 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and | 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
"The quality ot W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years ex- 
perience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well- ~ Best in the World 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by $3 $2.50 $2 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction and 
supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
"Te retail prices are the same everywhere. They cost no 
more in San Francisco than they do in New York. They 


are always worth the price paid for them 

UTION — Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name 

bam the retail price is stamped on the bottom and the in- 

side top facing. This is your Ay 3 rotection against 

high prices for inferior shoes. Pr RE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W.L.Douglas stores. If not conven- 
tonstooqees Ws L.Douglasstore,ask your local dealer forthem. Takeno other 
e. Write for booklet, showing how to ordershoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
ha, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 

















BOYS SHOES 





























More Economy 


“Want to get up, eh? 


Well, you just stay in bed 
till you finish that bottle I paid a dollar for.” 


He Had Wondered 
First suburbanite—The Government has 
taken over the railroads. 
Second suburbanite (who has been wait- 
ing two hours for a train)—I wondered 
where they were. 


But Not Pajamas 
‘“What was your father doin’ walkin’ in 
that parade yesterday with them plumes 
an’ sashes an’ things on?” 
“Them’s his knight clothes.” 


H t ] * ee “ paaataae 
ew Yor t 
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Magnificent Gee st tone My to Py te and ye macthoeed 
Rooms and Bat 50 Da: For 2 Persons, D 
Cathe sated ia Aaeeoted Ue This Hotel bs ry Nad ef tad 
GEORGE W. SWEENEY 
Late of Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Late Victoria Hotel, N. Y. 
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Spring Comes Early to | 


French Lick 
Springs 


Sheltered by the surrounding Cumberland 


hills, this famous Indiana health resort 


enjoys early days of southern mildness. 

If you are tired from the winter’s work, if 
the rigors of an unusual winter have made 
you long for rest and recreation and outdoor 
life—a stay at French Lick Springs is just 
what you need.’ 

Here you may begin your season’s golf on 
links already green, or ride through trails of 
springtime loveliness on well-trained saddle 
horses. Every form of wholesome outdoor 
sport and exercise may be found at French 
Lick Springs. 

Hotel accommodations are unexcelled, and 
‘ people from all over the United States mingle 
in pleasant comradeship. 


French Lick Springs is the home of Pluto 
Water, America’s most famous physic. 
Drink it fresh and bubbling from the springs. 
It will give you renewed health and vim. 


French Lick 
Springs 
French Lick Indiana 


Descriptive booklet on 
request 





Pluto water is sold at your druggist’s, in hotels, 
cafés, and on trains 


Large bottle 35c Smaller bottle 15c 
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. is in camp?” 
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Funny Things in a Soldier’s Life | 





An honorarium of $5 will be sent by JupGE to any member of Uncle 


Sams 


fighting forces on land or sea whose contribution to this department 1s selected 


by the Editor as the funniest camp or ship story of the week. 
jokes are paid for at the rate of one dollar each. 


Accepted original 
Send in your humor, boys, 











Drawn by Lieut. R.C. 
Brigade, Camp Upton. 


| Private Jones—What did you 


| ever do to get stripes? 


Corporal Bones—Listen to a little 
advice—you never get them for 


re > 
| being lazy—see? 


Private Jones—I guess you're 
If they did you would look 


right. 
like a zebra. 


Camp Wheezes 


From the Sheridan Reveille 


| Giggles 


“But do you really and truly love 


me?” he asked. 

“Good heavens,” she 
“haven’t I ridden behind you for 
ten miles on a motorcycle?” 


Why, of Course 

A Battle Creek lady danced 
three times with a good-looking 
first-lieutenant and then said: 
“Pardon me, sir,but your face 
is strangely familiar. Haven’t 
I seen you somewhere before?” 
“Yes, madam, you have,”’re- 
sponded the officer; “I was your 

| milkman for three years.” 

| Mike Was Out of 

Countenance 

Mike Rybka, “incinerator 
king,” Battery E, 135th Field 
| Artillery, had a ‘few young 
women callers one day. Mike 
was busy skimming the foam off 
the boiling water in the pans, his 
face and hands soiled with soot. 
A big automobile pulled up. 
| One of the young women occu- 
pants leaned out and asked, 
“Can you tell me if Mr. Rybka 
Mike went into 


| 





Schmidt, 3rd Co., 152nd Depot 


replied, 


the kitchen and looked ihto th 
mirror, and then went bark ; 
the machine. “No, he jsp 
here,” said Mike, “and what 
more, he won’t be here unt 
Monday.” 





A Whopper 

Contributed by Skilldon. 
snatchowitz of the 339th Ip 
fantry: 

“T’m a little Wop 

“T gotta no mom 

“T gotta no pop 

“T gotta no mun 

“But I gotta the gun 

‘An’ I wanta go over the top| 

Some Wop, we claim. 


Somebody Lied 
Since coming down in Sheridan | 
I’ve eaten so many eggs, 
That feathers now adorn my ski 
And spurs are on my legs. 





More Conservation 
From Trench and Camp. 

The following recipe for army} 
pudding should be turned over ti} 
the conserving public: 

The remainder of Tuesday’ 
apple sauce mixed with what wa 
left of Wednesday’s peach cobbler. 
Stir well and add the leavings from 
Thursday’s tapioca. Add all of Fr: 
day’s vanilla cake that was not used 
Place in clean pans and serve rapi¢ 
ly on Saturday. 





p Wii re Lieut. R. C. Schmidt, 3rd Co.,,152nd Depo 
Brigade, Camp Upton. 


Private Slim—Why don’t you weal 
your helmet and keep your ¢ar 
warm? 

Private Plump—Had an accident 
the first time I wore it. 

Private Slim—What happened? 

Private Plump—Oh,. mess 


nt 





sounded and I didn’t hear it. 
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Our Readers’ Definitions 
of Humor 


HERE are two kinds of humor— 
7. good humor and bad. Both are 
visible manifestations of the soul 
(spirit) and spring from or originate in 
the heart. : 
Spokane, Wash. D. K. 


* * * 


May. 


True humor is what comes out of the 
face. J. E. 1 
Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


Humor is that electrical current within 
the human which moves upon the bat- 
teries of the emotions upon being agitated 
by the positive poles of sight or hearing. 
Coming in contact with an untoward posi- 
tion or condition of a fellow being the arc 


is thus formed resulting in what is 
commonly called laughter. 
120 Broadway, New York. U.L. Dike. 


* * * 

I agree with Miss Carolyn Wells that 
humor is a happy misfit in the eternal 
fitness of things. I'll take the prune dish 
decorated with the two forms of chicken. 
New York City. Arthur A. Kopf. 











Attention ! 
Shoot / 


This might have been the title of the 
most entertaining and illuminating book 
that has been written about that vast 
army of men, women and children who 
make the movies. But it isn’t; the actual 
title of the book is Film Folk. It is 
by Rob Wagner, who has been in sympa- 
thetic contact with the new art since its 
early days and who knows all its details 
intimately. 

Film Folk is a sort of Los Angeles 
Canterbury Tales wherein appear the 
stories, told in the first person, of the 
handsome film actor whose beauty is 
fatal to his comfort; of the lady star; the 
child wonder; the studio mother; the 
camera man, who “shoots the films”’; 
the scenario writer; the “extra” man and 
woman, whose numbers are as the sands of 
the sea, etc., etc. 

The author contrives to set forth in the 
course of the book the entire movie-making 
world. While the reader is being enter- 
tained with breezy stories full of humor 
and go, he is, at the same time, getting a 
clear idea of how the films are made, as 
well as interesting accounts of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of the great 
movie villages—manners and customs 
unique in many respects. 

Film Folk is published by The 
Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. Its many illustrations really 
do illustrate. It is sold at all bookstores 
for $2.00. 
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DEITIES 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes" 
Plain Endor Gork'p 


Feople culture, refinement 

pt be PREFER 

Deities to any other cagarelte 
354 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 



































Humor requires an optimistic mood, a 
certain feeling that good will be the final 
goal of ill, otherwise many unfortunate 
happenings might assume a tragic aspect. 
We must realize, whether definitely or 
vaguely, that any such misadventure is a 
passing phase of life, to be treated as of 
small account as against the upward 
progress of man’s nature. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Jas. C. Dubois. 


* * * 


Humor is a vision of thought running 


on schedule time. J. M. Blake. 
Oklahoma, City, Okla. 
* * * 


Humor is sanity, pretending indiffer- 
ence to thought. 


Boston, Mass. Walter Deeming. 


* * * 


Humor is an indefinable something that 
certain reporters think they possess, but 
on which point their editors are often 
prone to disagree with them. Again, 
humor is the child of a perfect under- 
standing of human nature, which, in the 
opinion of certain reporters, with none 
but editors to father it, would be an 
orphan. 

J. Francis Walsh. 
Editor Republican, Cohoes, N. Y. 





Uncle Sam’s Country Store 
In the new Postal Guide there are to be 
found the following names of new towns and 
post offices: Hat, Hood, Overall, Shoe, Heel, 
Broom, Kettle, Oven, Fork, Pin, Blanket, 
Potts, Wagon, Gimlet, Files, Sawdust, Shovel, 


Organ, Violin, Clarion, and Drum.—New York 


r 


Evening Post. 
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HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., 


Tue OricinaL CLtus WomMAN 
PRESS CLIPPING 


ROMEIKE’S **"sureau 


We will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any 
subject on which you may want to be “up-to- 
date."" Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100. notices. 

New York — 
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HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 


fr Headaches, 
Neuralgias, 
LaGrippe 222Colds 
Women's Aches ana Ills, 


C and 





The Antikamnia Chemical Co, St. Louis 











He Lived 
Hits Stories 


Rex Beach took an incident from Tex 
O’Reilly’s life and made a deservedly suc- 
cessful novel from it. O’Reilly’s own fact- 
story of his life is as thrilling and color- 
ful as a half-dozen romances, and it is all 


told with the vividness, good humor, 
and engaging simplicity that is part 
of the author’s personality. The name 


of O’Reilly’s book is 
Fighting.”’ 

“Tex” O'Reilly spent his early days on 
a Texas ranch. At seventeen he enlisted 
for the Spanish War, and went through 
with ardor unabated. He then fought in 
the Philippines as long as the atmosphere 
was not too disgustingly peaceful. Next 
he opened the O’Reilly School of English 
in Kobe, Japan. After two months he 
gave it to his Japanese interpreter and was 
on his way to China. 

Bodyguard for a Chinese rent collector, 
bouncer in a Chinese theatre, instructor in 
the Chinese army, and once more O’Reilly 
was on his way, this time back to America. 
He left home with fifteen cents; after a 
trip around the world and some few little 
doings here and there he got back with 
twenty-five cents. 

Then came filibustering in Venezuela and 
a great deal of experience in Mexico with 
Villa, Orozco, Zapata and other rebel 
leaders. 

And this is only a sketch of the fasci- 
nating contents of “Roving and 
Fighting.’’ Buy it to-day. It is pub- 
lished by The Century Co., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, and is sold at all 
bookstores for $2.00. 


“Roving and 








Everything Might Be Worse 
““RVERYTHING might be worse than 


it is,’ says the poilu, and so he has com- 
posed a litany. Each regiment has a different 
version, but always with the same basis. One 
version reads: 

“Of two things, one is certain: either you are 
mobilized or you are not mobilized. If you are 
not mobilized, there is no need to worry; if you 
are mobilized, of two things one is certain: 
either you are behind the lines or you are on the 
front. If you are behind the lines there is no 
need to worry. If you’re on the front, of two 
things one is certain: either you’re resting in a 
safe place or you’re exposed to danger. If 
you’re resting in a safe place there’s no need 
to worry. If you are exposed to danger, of two 
things one is certain: either you are wounded 
or you’re not wounded. If you’re not wounded, 
there is no need to worry. If you are wounded, 
one of two things is certain: either you’re 
wounded seriously or you’re wounded slightly. 
If you’re wounded slightly, there is no need 
to worry. If you’re wounded seriously, of two 
things one is certain: either you recover or you 


die. If you recover there is no need to worry; 
if you die you can’t worry.’”—The Amex 
Marine. 


Successful 


T twenty he was a poor young man. 
At thirty he was working night and 


day. 

At forty, still a slave to rush, he was 
married. 

At forty-five he held the pace, but it told 
on him. 


At fifty he died quite suddenly and left a 
million to his family. 











“The mission of this paper is to preach the 
gospel of cheerfulness” 
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To Forget Winter Hard 
and Enjoy Spring Comfort drink 





NON-INTOXIGATING 






NO GOVERNMENT 
LICENSE REQUIRED 
Helps one over the meatiess, wheatiess day; 
with a buoyant spirit 
Up-to-Date Grocers, Druggists and Dealers 
c. H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 HUDSON, Wy, y, > 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHOCAN THINK OF SOM 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & (Cy 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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**“No Man’s Land” 


By 
David Robinson 


‘THis clever picture, in full colors, 
just as it appears on the cover 
of this issue, mounted on a heavy mat, 
11x14, ready for framing, makes an 
attractive decoration for any man’s 
“Land.” 
It will be mailed post free upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents, cash or 
stamps. 


Judge Art Print Dept. 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Enclosed find $.25, for which please 
send me one copy of “No Man’s Land” 
as advertised. 
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“WAS IT WORTH THE PRICE? 


Affrighted Nature recoils, Reason 
totters on its throne, Morality shrinks 
aghast! Was it worth all that this 
man and woman paid as the awful 
price of outraged honor and violated 
trust? Let all who would tread the 
primrose path first read and ponder. 

Is history after all, as reflected in the 
lives of those who have helped make 
it—as Voltaire cynically observes 
little else than a picture of human 
crimes, follies and misfortunes? 

He called her “Enchanting Queen,” 
“Witch,” “Great Fairy,” “Serpent of 
Old Nile,” ““Thou Potent Charm.” 

She dazzled his faculties, bewildered 
his judgment, bewitched his fancy 
with her gypsy sorcery and Oriental 
voluptuousness. 





We read it all with a kind of fascina- 
tion against which our moral sense 
rebels, but from which there is no es- 
cape—but this is only one of the many 
marvelous and true stories told in the 


(2 - = 16 volumes of the Immortal Editionof | __ ——.. ___—_ Rey Aomcom 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 


No other set of books ever written shows so convincingly that Fiction ever lags after Truth, that the wildest imaginings of the romancer after all fall far 
short of the real facts of History. ‘The romantic facts that the authors have brought out in strong relief in this series, giving the lives of the world’s most 


famous characters, damoastrens how unfruitful is invention, and how cold and barren is imagination, in contrast with what life itself can show in those ever 


changing circumstances that make of every fully lived life a romance. The heights and depths, the lights and shadows, in the lives of historical characters 

who, instead of being creatures of circumstances, have moulded circumstances to their will, are full of valuable lessons, aside from affording that variety of 

interest which is ever the mother of enjoyment. 

4800 Pages—Large, Clear Type -Extra Heavy Paper —Rich Cloth Binding 

16 Volumes— Each Volume 8 x 5\4 Inches 
48 Full-Page Illustrations in Sepia 


Remarkable Characters All 


JULIUS CAESAR 
Ruler, statesman, war ior, jurist, writer, orator, 
wit—most versatile of men; no career is so worthy 
< careful study, or will be found of mvre intense 

nd fascinati>g interest. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
The woman who made England “ Mistress of the 
Seas,” and in so doing saved the world from a 
Prussian military autocracy 

ALFRED THE GREAT 
One of the noblest name: in all history, whose 
figure looms through the mist of ten centuries at 
the very beginning of the world-encircling history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

HENRY IV 
No romance is s» wild as the veritable history of his 
times, the a of the terrible religious wars of the 
16th Centur 

ALEXAN DER THE GREAT 
Second only to Caesar as a colossal genius; one of 
the world’s prodigies. 

CLEOPATRA 
4 royal Vampire; cursed with a beauty that was 
the Saeuee of hers ‘If and all with whom she came 
in cont 

PETER THE ‘GREAT . 
Greatest of the Czars; the type of man most 
needed in Russia to-day. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
A romantic figure whose AFFAIRES d’AMOUR 
kept — . anne ts and half the courts of Europe in 
hot wa 








- WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
A CRYING NEED IN E E Founder of the British Empire; the man who Only $1.00 Now, With the Coupon 
V RY HOME made a dream come true. But the price named in the coupon must be advanced if the 
. e . . NERO immediate re:ponse to this Introductory offer does not promine 
In this age of sophists, economists, calculators, and gross f pews Gopgnanetss a es illustration of the 4 quick .ale of the entire edition so as to bring the selling cost 
materialists, we need—from the humblest to the highest—a_ jyarie ANTOINETT sy Of Character. within the amount originally set aside for that purpose 
or = . ARIE ANTOINETTE 
closer touch with that high purpose that makes heroes—that Beautiful victim of the French Revolution; one MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
unbought grace of life, nurse of manly sentiment and heroic - io a charming and misunderstood figures _ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY __ 
enterprise, that chastity of honor which felt a stain like a NE Fr 
> rotor — BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


wound all those lofty traits of character that shine most The inspiration of Napoleon's ascent to fame and 
gloriously in the annals of the Anglo-S | powss ri Or arde: dand div yorced when fortune smiled. 1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 
rs : e annals of the Anglo-Saxon race, as shown in ¢yAUS THE GREAT Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 16 volume, Cloth, 


not a few of these volumes. W Those story reads like a tale from the Arabian Gold Top set of FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 


. ° ° ° hts. 5 

Example is the great school of Mankind. He willlearn the HANNIBAL to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full ane 
way of salvation in no other. These stories show that all men any : at Carthaginian general; the implacable ductory price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 a4 more) per month 
und “n are ruined he side of their n: al . foe ome following receipt of books. Otherwise, I will, within five days, 
and women are ruined on the side of their natura propenst- DARIUS. a. GREAT ask for instructions for their return at your expense, my $1.00 
ties, and how the lusts of the flesh and the greedy craving tor The Persian monarch of Old Testament fame; the to be refunded on their receipt. 


power, titles and gold have wrecked many a brilliant career yeg'xge ™U°™ of the ancients. 
when the objects of its ambition seemed just within its grasp. Mightiest of the Eastern despots Occupation Stat 
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O your own little inconveniences loom so large that you have 
forgotten our boys in the trenches in France—our boys who 
are facing so cheerily the danger and desolation of No Man’s 

Land? They are living in mud-trampled trenches, sleeping in mouldy 
straw. They are cold and wet. In spite of the best supply system, 
they must sometimes go hungry. Day in and day out they move 
and eat and sleep and wake to the living hell of an artillery 
bombardment that never ceases. And always they face undauntedly 
a million chances of death. 


How do your sacrifices compare with theirs? Are they not too 
small, too petty, by comparison to merit such consideration? We 
at home are at war too. We must all make sacrifices, meet daily 
inconveniences, that America may win and win quickly. 


We know that our soldiers in France will never fail to answer 
the call to service. Are we any less ready? The call has sounded. 


Your share in the Third Liberty Loan must be all the bonds 
you can buy. Upon the united support of the whole American 
people hangs the question of Victory. 


“A Prudential Policy is an Ally that Never Breaks Faith.” 


” Prudential 


Insurance ened of America 
ted un de r the law ( f the State of Ne w Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK N. J. 
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